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Ovr OWN AFFAIRS, As Congress will now meet 
in a few days, we shall have our own affairs to at- 
tend to—and the usual efforts will be made to 
keep pace with the proceedings had m that body; 
_we shall feel therein an ample excuse for giv- 
ing less room to foreign matters, especially as to 
things concerning the queen of England, though 
we intend to emleavor to give the history of her 
case to its termination. 





Tur Froripas. The Savannah Republican of the 
91st Oct. says, “We have received information via 
Havana, that the cortes of Spuin have absolutely 
refused to cede the Floridas in any form to the U. 
States.” 

The report is in direct contradiction to that pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Pressa few days back. 





THE BRITISH QUEEN, By arrivals at New York, 
we have extracts from London papers of the even- 
ing of the 4th Oct. Mr. Brougham commenced a 

at speech on opening the defence of the queen 
on the 3d, and concluded it on the 4th. It is one 
of the ablest of the kind, perhaps, that ever was 
delivered; full of nervous eloquence, yet dignified 


—containing much matter of detail, but not tedious. 


Its excessive length, however, compelled us to 
throw it into an abstract, in which we have care- 
fully endeavored to give the speaker’sideas. ‘This 
speech must have had a powerful effect upon the 
house of lords: from the testimony offeretagainst the 
queen, he has mainly acquitted her—and, whatever 
may be its influence there, it must satisfy the peo- 
ple that a most infamous conspiracy has been hatch- 
ed to destroy a lonely and forsaken woman-—“more 
sinned against than sinning.” Mr. B. appeared 
confident of the ’vantage ground, and spoke like a 
man proud of his cause and assured of success— 
yet he evidently left many things untouched which 
he might have imperatively urged, to furnish matter 
for the other counsel of the queen who were to suc- 
ceed him: and just so as Mr. 8’s speech is eminent 
for its sober discretion and force of argument, so 
we expect to find that of Mr. Williams powerful to 
expose the perjuries which his colieague has point- 
ed out. 

We are satisfied that in our abstract justice has 
not been done to Mr Brougham; but enough is 
presented to shew the general scope of his arga- 
ment and manner, and, with the future summaries 
which we intend to make, will probably be sufli- 
cient for our purposes. 

Itis quite certain that the queen was gaining 
more and more in the public opinion, and that her 
friends calculated upon a most splendid triumph for 
a What the resu It will be, heaven knows. But 
the public mind’ has heen so much excited, that we 
“re prepared to hear of riot, 1Insurnection, REVO. 
LUTION, 

Some entertain an opinion that, no matter what 
Sort of testimony is adduced in her favor—no mat- 
pithy €very witness against her shall be proved 
Bid palpable perjury, that the house of lords, 
the te bench of bishops at their head, will pass 
the ia with certain modifications—and that here 

Persecution will stop: becauge the house of 


78 : 
mmons would yet have te act upon it, and the 
On, XEX.———10. 





witnesses to support it have been sentawzy! { us, 
they suppose, the ministry will sneak out of the 
business, and suffer the bill to die a natural death 
between the two houses, 

We also have a copy of a long letter from coun- 
sellor Phillips to the king, deprecating the proceed- 
ing’s against the queen in the most eloquent terms, 
and with a power of words which has rarcly been 
equalled, though abundant in his flowery sti‘e.— 
We shall try to publish this letter in our next pa- 
per, as one of the most masterly performances of 
its kind that we ever saw. 





ocPif the editor of the Richmond “Enquirer” had 
taken the trouble to read the articie in the “Regis- 
ter” of the 21st ult. which gave rise toa sweeping 
paragraph in his paper of the 27th, and hac given 
to me a small degree of credit for the sincerity of 
what I advanced, he would not have said that I was 
among those who were “willing” or “bent on” 
opening the Missouri question again. The editors 
of the “National Intelligencer” had expressed a 
wish that that question might be speedily disposed 
ef—I joined them in the wish, but tendered what 1 
thought were reasons why a protracted debate upon 
it might be expected, in the new grounds for con- 
troversy offered by the constitution which has been 
adopted, and now about to be presented fer ratitica- 
tion by congress. 

I have been so much wearied and disgusted with 
the pro and <on of this question, as to have nearly 
resolved never to mention itagain, except in a sim- 
ple record of facts as they occurred, But, if Mr. 
Ritchie will refer to the files of his own paper, he 
will readily discover which of us has the most cause 
to wisi for a renewal of the discussion. [ give to 
that gentleman all the sincerity of declaration which 
I claim for myself, and cannot forget his warm, per- 
haps I might say intemperate language on several 
occasions, when the principle of compromise was 
agituted. He said that it was unconstitutional and 
inexpedient, and resisted it to the utmost of his 
power. He has not since, to my knowledge, re- 
canted his opinions—and it seems rather singular 
that one so zealous on constitutional points as he is, 
should give up so great a matter so easily. Itis 
contrary to his common practice; for few persons 
have more perseverance than he has: and, if the 
measure adopted was unconstitutional a few months 
ago, it must be so now. Truth does not change 
with time. 

On the other hand, having viewed that moment- 
ous question, as I thought, extensively, and being 
free from the fetters of any partv---bound to no 
sectional interest, and at full liberty to take what 
ground I pleased—I consulted only what I believed 
was the welfare of the republic at large, and this 
paper was the first which advocated a compromise 
of feeling on the subject, though i had no doubt of 
the rizht of the matter. I was reproved for this by 
both sides to the question, and even by Mr. R. him- 
self; but I continued to exhort the parties each to 
give up something to the public tranquility, which 
[ honestly thought was endangered. The middle 
ground was finally adopted by both houses of con- 
gress, with large majorities; and, though I was not 





pleased with the terms of what may be fairly called 

































































.we looked only at the special matter at issue, and 


‘nothing hereafter to contend about implied pow- 
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the compromise, I submitted to it as involving the 
principle winch Lhad contended for. It is nothing 
to the purpose whether my notions were right or 
wrong; and Iclaim nothing but the simple merit of 
consistency. 

After this plain exhibition of notorious facts— 
facts whieh are put down and not to be controverted, 
it easily appears that the editor of the “Enquirer” 
should be zealous to renew a discussion which I 
would deprecaie. Ne lost the main point that he con- 
tendedfor, and I gained it. The position was clearly 
established by the decisions made, that congress had 
a right to legislate as to slavery in the territories of 
the United States, though considerations of policy 
prevented its exclusion in Missouri and Arkansas. 
It is impossible that the power of congress, within 
our own territory, can be limitted by geographical 
lines. It cannot exist in a part if it does not in the 
whole. The editor of the “Enquirer” knows this 
very well; und I distinctly remember some sharp 
remarks which he made upon an article written by 
me on this very subject—wherein I said that the 
principle of the compromise, though possessing only 
the authority of a law, had become, from its nature, 
asa part of the constitution, or words to this 
e fect. 

It is not worth while to say much on the article 
which gave rise to my late remarks on the Mis- 
souri question. I honestly regret that there was 
an occasion for them; and am certain that Mr. 
Ritchie is not preparedgo suffer congress to pass a 
law by which the citizens of one state shall be de- 
barred of the privileges of citizéus in another. If 





were to judge it by its expediency, we should say— 
let it so pass: but if the express letter of the con- 
stitution is thus to be set aside, it will amount to 


ers, respecting which so much learned discussion 
has been+nuad, and so much warmih excited. In the 
present case, we hope that the difficulty may be 
got over, without warmth: and it willbe so, if a 
spirit of conciliation is suffered to prevail. The 
constitution of the United States equalizes the pri- 
vileges of the citizens of the states—without re- 
spect to color or the countries from whence they 
may be derived. This principle must be maintain- 
ed; a state cannot be permitted to do what the su- 
preme law saysitshall notdo. The few free blacks 
and mulattoes in the United States are not to be 
considered in the matter at all. It is the disfran- 
chisement of men regarded as citizens—who ARE ci- 
tigens, and cannot be disfranchised. Shall we open 
a door to what may become the foulest proscrip- 
tions—state against state? Surely, if Missouri can 
provide in her constitution to prevent the emigra 
tion of citizens on account of their color, Maine 
migit provide for the exclusion of other citizens 
on account of their descent—or for any other rea- 
son. Are we prepared to say that Massachusetts 
may forbid the peaceably entry of citizens of Vir- 
ginia into her commonwealth, or Virginia prohibit 
the quiet settlement of those of Massachusetts? Is 
this a “splitting of hairs,” as Mr. Ritchie calls this 
round of objection to the constitution of Missou- 
ri? Is that gentleman, who has so much deprecated 
implied powers, wriling to give up a positive pro- 
vision of the constitution? No—he has not thought 
of its bearing or viewed its effect. ‘The people of 
color were only in his mind; and he did not advert 
to the fact that the article of the constitution was 
a wise one, designed to prevent jealousies and 
roscriptions, by which either he or myself might 
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cally, the respective cities in which we live—mye}, a 
as we think of ourselves as free men. : ol 
No harm can come to Missouri by reason of this Bri 


matter—and indeed, Ido not wish it on this account 


orany other. It was an inadvertent act—the effeg oo 
of a mistaken zeal to accomplish, in truth, an object red 
which is as desirable to myself as to any one; for qu 
years ago I supported the principle that the frea the 
blacks should be separated trom the slaves, as much for 
as possible—[see the essays on the “Mitigation of the: 
Slavery,” published inthe 16th vol. of the Werxry it W 
Reeisrer.] She need not fear the emigration of ter) 
free blacks or mulattoes—it is against the nature sum 
of things that they should voluntarily proceed to to d 
settle ina slave holding state, to any considerable mig 
amount, Expunging the article cannot do herany bec 
injury—but will preserve from violation a most in. part 
teresting provision in the constitution of the United caus 
States. For myself, | frankly declare, that, after in 0 
what has happened and as things exist—I would v 
give my vote, if I had one, to ratify the constitution whic 
of Missouri in all its parts except in the part spoken isth 
of, and would make a naked question of that for was 
the reasons stated: not on account of the colored dem 
people whom it does not really affect, but for its poin 
principle which is destructive of the unity of there. than 
public. Under this view of the subject, I conclude thes 
that there will not be any difference between Mr, Mped tl 
Ritchie and myself—and will only remind him of seen 
his favorite quotation——“ Odsta principiis.” ther 
eee m tii 
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- Foreign Articles. give 

: EUROPE GENERALLY, conte 

A mynisterial congress is talked of at Vienna.— shou 
Envoys from the five great powers to be admitted, JiBviola’ 
England to be represented by Mr. Canning; Russia fer ti 
by count Capo D’Istria, and Prussia by M. Bernsiof, adiv 
it is to consult on the affairs of Spain and Naples, witne 
and to concert measures for preventing the furthet Be was ¢ 
progress of revolutionary ideas. gimp 
On the 20th of September, no less than nine natio 
couriers passed through Brussels—three English, been 
from London to Vienna; one English, from Vienna ied « 
to London; and five from Paris to Holland. Itissup- it § 
posed that some important negociations are onfoot. hat | 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. prote 

London dates of the 3d of October. Prepi 


Alderman Thorpe has been elected lord mayot Bmecfen 
of London. Various candidates were proposed, wie ielty a 


were unfavorable to the queen, but they were al Th 
hissed, Bre t 
The London Courier contradicts a report, that fords 
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several sail of the line and forty frigates, with other 
ships, to carry troops, are fitting out for an expedi 
tion. 

Another vessel, said to belong to New-York, has 
been seized off the Irish coust, as a smuggler. She 
was loaded with tobacco. 

The Aarvest in England has been uncommony 
productive. It is said to have had only one equally 
so since 1787—that of 1805 or 1806. 

It is supposed that about 500 criminals were com 
mitted for trial, at the ensuing Old Bailey sessions 

American stocks at London, Sept. 29th--e pet 
cents. 70; new 6 per cents. 104 a 106; sevens, 104; 
bank shares, £24. 

Re-union of the session church of Scotland. Ths 
happy event took place on the 8th of September® 
the presence of an immense concourse of peeps 
at Bristol meeting-house, Edinburg; the spo y 
which, seventy years before, the separation © “ 
place. Every thing was conducted in the most 





debarred the pleasure of ever visiting, recipro- 





derly and impressive manner. 
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The courch of Scotiand is independent, by the 
siticles of union, of the temporal power of Great 
Britain; and, on several occasions, has bravely re- 
sisted the attempts of the civil authority to infiu- 
ence its proceedings. ‘the following lately occur- 
red at Kirkeudbright—the sheriff of the county re- 
quested that a certain minister would not pray for 
the queen; bat the minister prayed the more lustily 
for her on that account—the sheriff and his party 
then called a session, and passed a resolution that 
‘t was inexpedient to pray for her; but the presby- 
tery took up the matter, and considered it a pre- 
sumptuous interference for any session to attempt 
to dictate to its minister how he should address Al- 
mighty God, and ordered the offensive minute to 
be expunged. Sundry similar proceedings, on the 
art of officers of government in Scotland, have 
caused the queen to be very generally prayed for 
jn many parts of that country. 

The Queen. We have looked overa long debate 
which took place in the house of commous on the 
18th of Sept. respecting the qucen. The speaking 
was chiefly on the side of the opposition, who con- 
demne:} the proceedings against her in the most 
pointed terms, and treated her husband with more 
than ordinary frankness, but especially reprobated 
the *Milan commission.” Lord Castlereagh defend- 
ed those proceedings, or rather excused them. it 
seems, however, that he sanctioned the belief, g:.- 
thered from what was said by the ear] of Liverpool 
m tie other house, that the qucen would not be 
divorced in any event! 
BS given up the Aonor of tle king asa matter not worth 
contending for, and admit that, though the queen 
should be proved to be the rankest wretch that evcr 
violated the marriage bed, the conduct of their mas. 
fer towards her has been such that he cannot claim 
adivorce! The truth is—it cannot be denied—it is 
witnessed by the king’s own hand writing} that she 
was driven from his bed, then from under his roof, 
sinply because she was not agrceable to his “incli- 
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ne nations” --and that his whole conduct to ker has 
hy, been cruel, barbarous, savage. How will this 
na feo of infamy be increased if the queen is acquitted 
i: fee —'t she proves, as it is strongly intimated she will, 





ot, 





hat Bergami was really the guardian of her life; her 
protector against poison and the dagger! We stand 
Prepared to hear strange things to be offered in her 
icfence—and to receive such a development of roy- 
alty as must disgust even the most loyal. 

The most of us, because the members are lords, 
“re too apt to suppose hat the British house of 
dords must be a dignified tribunal. Take away a 
"ozen or two persons, and the rest are a setof as 
steat dunces as ever were congregated as legisla- 
ors, and as devoid of real dignity as the provin- 
lal legislature at Botany Bay, if one has been 
‘stublished there. Even onthe trial of the queen, 
in affair which ought to procced with great solem- 
nity, the lords, who are acting in a judicial capa- 
ty, ave often little better than a mob-—40 or 50 at 
ime bellowing out “order,” “withdraw,” “yo on,” 
s. sometimes cheering, when a strong case aguiust 
he queen appeared to be made out—at others, 
ughing loudly—and, in one instance, attempting 
’ prevent the queen’s counsel from proceeding, 
y creating what may be called a riot—that is, a 
Se so great that was said could not be heard! 
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r, it | The London Sunday Observer, of the 10th of last 
ples ionth, States, “that - three last publications of 
a c Observer, including the supplementary sheet, 
ae rp. the trial of the queen, used 9674] stamps, 
! 








3 reams of paper.” [The editor might have 





the ministers have thus! 


producec: $12,540 50, and the revenuc amsing to 
government from the stamps, was $7,155.] 

The Italian witnesses who gave evidence against 
the queen, have been shipped to the continent in 
the Brisk sloop of war. 

Considerable alarm appears to prevail cn account 
of a supposed tampering, on the part of the queen 
and her friends, with the sailors and soldiers, Se« 
veral members have spoken of it in parliament. 
The late parade of the sailors and the according 
plaudits of the soldiers as they passed along, are 
especially referred to. 

A number of respectable witnesses on her behalf 
have arrived. The countess of Oldi had passed 
through Paris, on her way to London. Bergami 
arrived in the former place on the 28th September, 
and immediately took post horses for Calais. A 
pamphilet, professed to be written by him, has just 
appeared, in which he says he saved the queen’s 
life on two occasions, from whence arose her feel- 
ings of gratitude towards him. The boatmen en- 
gaged about London, to the amount of eiehteexz 
thousand, had offered an address to the queen. 
She is said to be in excellent spirits and confident 
of a splendid victory. 

From the London Traveller.—The feelings of the 
inhabitants of Cheltenham, in her majesty’s eause, 
were strongly evinced by their conduct towards her 
enlightened advocate, Mr. Denman, on his arrival 
there, on the 15th instant. The following is an ex- 
tract of a latter, describing the oecurrence of that 
Gay: 

Cheltenham, Sept. 15—“Mr. Denman, one of the 
queen’s counsel, arrived here at half past seven this 
evening; he was met at the entrance of the town by 
an immense concourse of people, who took his 
horses from his carriage, and drew him to his resi- 
dence, No. 10, in the Crescent. Mr. Denman being 
expected, application had been made by the peo- 
ple to have the bells rung, which Mr. Jervis, the 
clergyman, in the absence of the churchwarden, 
peremptorily refused. After Mr. Denman arrived 

at his residence im the Crescent, he addressed the 
immense crowd from the drawing-room window. 
All I could collect from his speech, owing to the 
great noise anc bustle, was as follows: 

ssMy fellow-countrymen—I really want words to 
express the warm teelings of my heart atthe recepe 
tion you have given me to-night. It was as unex. 
pected asI now see it is the genuinc feeling of you 
all(cheers.) In retiring to this remote part of the 
country, to recruit my health, which has suffered 
materially inacause which I darg say is well known 
to all of you, I did not expect to be greeted in 
this wanner (cheers.) I have the henor to repre- 
sent in parliament one of the most popular and loy- 
al towns in this kingdom—I mean Nottingham, 
which I obtained after thirteen days contest; but I 
raust say that I never before witnessed so much 
generous British feeling as you have shown me to- 
night, (loud cheering.) Lam not vain enough to sup- 
pose it is meayt to me as an individual; | attribute 
it toa much higher feeling—the cause of my vir- 
tuous and royal mistress (checrs.) It is as impossi- 
ble for her enemies to tear her from the tlirone she 
is so worthy to adorn, as to pluck yon brilliant star 
from the heavens (loud cheers.) Inow exhort you 
to retire peaceably to your homes, and I think we 
shallall repose the sweeter forthis mecting. God 
night! Good night!”’—(Cheers.) 

After this, an immense number proceeded to the 
house of Mr. Jervis, the clergyman, which 's also 
in the Crescent, and ina few minutes deinolished 
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ceeded to the church, which they broke open, and 
instantly a merry peal was struck up, which conti- 
nued to this hour (ten o’elock.) The town is in 
great bustle, but L have heard of no accident or 
outrage, save the breaking of Mr. Jervis’ windows. 

gc pit is well observed by the editor of the Demo- 
eratic Press, “that the character of ali the answers 
of the queen is nevoLurionary.” It is evident 
that she or some of her advisers, calculate upon 
2 popular sentiment, if not a popular force, to be 
interposed between her and her persecutors, if the 
bill of pains and penalties shall pass the parliament. 
Of this character is her reply to the seamen’s ad- 
dress, as follows: 

“A British seaman is another name for downright 
sincerity and plain spoken truth. A British seaman 
always says what he thinks, and is what he seems. 
A British seaman never deserts his flag—and never 
abandons his companion in distress 

«A British seaman is generous to his enemy, but 
he is never faithless to his friend. His heart is not 
fickle and inconstant, like the element on which he 
moves, or the wind which fills the sails of his ship. 
‘The word of a British seaman is as sure as his bond. 
His veracity is incorruptible. 

“In the late examination before the house of 
lords, let the evidence of the two British naval offi- 
cers who were brought forward by my accusers, be 
compared with the misrepresentations, ambiguities 
and equivocating perjuries of the other witnesses, 
and the honest character of a British sailor will be 
truly resplendent in the contrast with that mass of 
infamy. ; 

“A British sailor is generous to excess, and brave 
There is no extremity of distress 
in which he will not share his last shilling with his 
friend, and often even with his own fve; nor are 


death to disgrace, and every evil under the sin of 
cowardice. 

«When I had long been convinced that these are 
the ordinary characteristics of British seamen, it 
may be easily conceived that F was in the highest 
degree gratified by an address so loyal and so warm 
hearted, from such a respectable assemblage of 
British seamen, in the county of Middlesex. 

«I am not surprised the British seamen, who are 
as compassionate as they are brave, should feel for 
my sufferings,and should be indignant at my wrongs. 
The wrongs and sufferings of a woman, and that 
woman a queen, must make a deep impression on 
their gencrous hearts. 

*Jiis only the buse and the cowardly that can tamely 
acquiesce in injustice and inhumanity; and Lam fully 
eonvinced that insulted greatness or depressed 
rank can no where find a surer refuge, or more stea- 
dy protection, than in the sailors and soldiers of this 
country. 

«As the queen consort of England, my sphere of 
usefulness is small, and my means of benefitting the 
community very circumscribed, but as far as my 
power or my influence extend, all classes will ever 
find in me a sincere friend to their liberties, and a zeal- 
cue advocate for their rights ” 

Luter— London dates of October 4. 

cP The house of lords met on the 3d of October, 
pursuant to adjournment. The London papers say 
that the interest excited on the trial of the queen 
increases as it progresses. The crowd which filled 
the streets, and who were pressing towards the 
house of lords, was greater than on any former oc. 
easion. Between 10 and 11 o’clock, it seemed “as 
if ali the populace of London and the vicinity had 


Tig 
bank, covering not only the Strand, and the Sate 
from Whitehall southward, but Black Friar’s, je, 
terloo and Westminster bridges, and every intéy. 
mediate street from which a view of the river could 
be had or hoped for. At 11 o’clock, although a 
great part of the procession had passed, it was im, 
possible to get nearer Waterloo bridge than the 
houses on the north side of the Strand, opposite ty 
it. The number of boats far exceeded that collect, 
ed by any of the annual shows on the water. Amonp 
these, three large steum vessels, filled’ with passep, 
gers, made a conspicuous figure. A very large 
barge, with flags anda band of music, containej 
the chiefs of the processivn, and many females, 
Counsellor Phillips has addressed a long lette 
tothe king, which is published, complaining of his 
treatment of the queen, and vindicating her cha. 
racter and conduct. 

Atthe meeting on the 28th at Freemason’s Hall, 
Mr. Hobhouse was called to the chair. It was re. 
solved, That ministers have wantonly and wickedly 
entrapped their sovereign into a despotic persecu. 
tion of the queen, in which the laws and constity. 
tion were violated, and that the said ministers de. 
served impeachment, &c. Alderman Wood con. 
gratulated the meeting on the evidence that wa 
to be produced, which he said he could assert, would 
come out like thunder upon all 

The dukes of York and Wellington pass and re. 
pass to the house of lords, with very little notice 
from the populace. 

Upwards of one hundred short-hand writers are 
engaged by the different Lundon editors to take 
down the proceedings respecting the queen. They 
frequently relieve each other, and each copying 
out his own minutes, affords the celerity of publi 
cation which is so surprizing. Instance, Mr. Brough 
am’s long speech, wh:ch was before the public ia 
two hours after he concluded it. 

The countess of Oldi, a brother of Bergami,t 
colonel Oliveria, and many others, as witnesses for 
the queen, have arrived. 

The procession of the watermen on the Thame, 
to Brandenburg house to address the queen, is thut 
spoken of—«Since the funeral of Nelson, Londot 
has witnessed nothing like the scene, The * hamet 
was literally covered for miles, and the spectaton 
which lined the banks are supposed to have exceet: 
ed 200,000.” 

The defence. Mr. Brougham commenced hi 
speech in the queen’s defence on the 3d Octobet, 
and concluded it the next day at half past one 
It occupies Afteen columns in the Courier. He ¥# 
followed by Mr. Williams, whose speech does 10 
appear to have been finished when the accounts 
left London. Mr. Brougham spoke like’a man cof 
scious that a great triumph awaited: him; and 3 
‘prepared at every point to maintain his advantages 

The following is'a brief abstract of some of tht 
things said by Mr. Brougham—«that it might beh 
unhappy lot, in the discharge of his duty, 1 make 
charges of a nature as serious as it is possible for ang 
individual to stand impeached with’? —he declined t# 
make them at present, holding them in reserve; # 
for a different stage cf the proceedings. He det! 
the admission of any improprieties on the pat? 
the queen, or that any had been proved in eviden® 
he admitted only that she had left England and fe 
sided in Italy, encircled by a society inferior © 
company which she had theretofore enjoye% "| 
might be blamed for this, but it was no offence: aad 
Mr. B. went on to state how she was treated ae 
she did leave England, &c. that she was denied 





collected between Black Friar’s Bridge and Midl- 


{ intercourse with her only child: that the inten 
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marriage of that child was not announced to her, 
shat she heard of her death by accident! Mr. B. 
alluded to the attorney-general’s opening speech, 
and said that he did not make that speech without 
instruction; it was transcribed for him — that the tes- 
timony had failed to support what he had advanced, 
and he noticed many things whicn he considered 
gs important to prove this assertion in some essen- 
tial respects, as derived from the testimony of the 
witnesses themselves: [these are too numerous to 
detail at this time, but are of a very decisive cha- 
racter]—he explained away what had been stated 
about the masquerade at Naples, the dance of Ma- 
homet, and other matters of which so much had 
been said, though the very best witnesses that could 
be expected were adduced, the queen’s female at- 
tendant and her supposed paramour’s body servant, 
He ridiculed the stories which shewed as if they 
stopped atevery inn to indulge ina criminal inter- 
course, with domestics waiting at the door until 
they had accomplished it! 

Mr. B. would not say that a conspiracy had been 
formed against her majesty—but if there had been, 
resort would have been had to servants to support 
it~and those produced were the very dreg's of soci- 
ety, persons suited fer such a conspiracy —enlisted 
partly by compulsion and partly by bounty. He 
then spoke of the driflings which they had recciv- 
ed for the space ef one year—for, during that time, 
“did the Milan board sit at the receipt of perjury;” 
that every italian witness examined had passed 
through the Milan drill; and some of them had been 
drilled again since their arrival in England! He 
noted the manner in which they had been brought 
to the country and kept in it—all consolidated in 
one mass, to drill each other, according to the dif- 
ferent parts of the story which each was to sustain. 
Mr. B. then spoke of Italian witnesses, by giving 
the history of Catharine of Arragon, in the time of 
Henry VII. when she was divorced, (which, in se- 
veral respects, was pretty similar to what is now 
going on)—and adduced other cases to shew how 
easily oaths may be purchased in Italy. He next 
took up the affair of Mahomet’s dance, which was 
reported to be so disgusting—he said that the wit- 
nesses had not proved it to be so, and declared that 
he would shew that dance te have been nothing 
unusual, and by no means indecent—that it had 
been seen by many of their lordships’ wives when 
in Italy, He next alluded to the moneys paid to the 
witnesses, and especially referred to Sacchi, late a 
mean servant of the queen, who had now a servant 
— own to wait upon him, &c. The small number 
had sub eee produced was adverted to, and they 
=~ : stantiated nothing—-and Mr. B. after saying 

Har the attorney general’s charge that the queen 


Was abandoned by the English ladies, on account 


dies gcomauct, was not true, asked why those la- 
slant _ been summoned to give testimony 
brought “Aten the opposite counsel had only 
peach orward “half a case.” ‘These were re- 
Seukaune ee did not belong to «Cotten 
verely moe ly were they not called? He thense- 
naa MF par on this fact, and said, “my lords, 
mm weuhan preserve the face of impartiality, if 
tip maintain the symbol of justice, if you do 
roses heeeten 4 to cendemn yourselves, 1 call upon 
Teady asgi me the case for the reasons I have al. 
more on ,and not require mé to say one word 
Bate Peto subject. [Were Mr. B. being in a 
for re austation, requested permission to retire 
sumed wero which was granted He re- 
Saving that Ag weir tag upon Majocci s testimony, 

(its favorite expression [non mi ricerda] 





would be as famous as the sayings of the ancient 
sages, and “I do not remember,” never be pro- 
nounced without a presentation of the image of 
that witness to the imagination. He said that Ma- 
jocci was a witness of importance--he was the first 
person called, and the last examined—his evidence 
went nearly the whole length of the case-—he de- 
posed to almost every or any thing, said to have ta- 
ken place up to the period of his dismissal, or retire- 
ment from the service of the queen. That his tes- 
timony and that of Dumont resembled each other—- 
that they were, in fact, the witnesses for the bill, 
willing witnesses for favors received or compensa- 
tion expected. He then shewed the defects and 
contradictions of his testimony, in many particulars, 
In some cases he could remember every thing—in 
others he did not recollect any thing; and shéwed 
that he had perjured himself, as much as if a per- 
son “were to swear to-day that he saw a person at 
a particular time and place, and to swear to-morrow 
that he had never seen such person at all.” Mr. B, 
then adduced some specimens in proof of what he 
asserted, and most severely pointed out the accuracy 
of the witnesses’ recollection as to the most pre- 
cise things against the queen, and the want of it 
whenever his answers might serve for her de- 
tence—-as was notoriously the case. Majocci said 
he had never known a person of the name of 
Hughes, had never heard of him -“but when he 
saw thatI had a letter, he said “Oh, Edo remember 
a young man, whom from familiarity I called my 
brother banker; I was intimate with his family.” 
[This may serve as a specimen of the way in which 
Mr. B. exposed the testimony of Majocci, which 
he did in numerous and important cases, reducing 
his accusations to nothing—but we have not room 
for the details} He declared “that his depo- 
sition was of itself, as perfect an instance of false 
swearing, and one that bore the strongest indi- 
cations of falsehood and perjury, as could be 
quoted.” He then adverted to the story of the 
queen’s riding upon an ass at Genoa—nothing 
more happened than that Bergami supported her 
to keep her from falling, and Mr. B. said ~“«My 
lords, if the tales of this fellow were not fine inven- 
tions, if it were not a part of that false report in- 
tended to forward a vile conspiracy, could this wit- 
ness forget a part of his story as remarkable, as 
clear, as obvious, as the parts he recollected?” 
Majocci had accused the queen of passing through 
his room while he was in bed, from Bergami’s cham. 
ber, and stopping to look at him—yet there was, 
according to his testimony, a private passage con. 
trived for carrying on the correspondence ~ was it 
possible then, that she would pass through Majoc- 
ci’s bed room? “It wasamonstrous and incredible 
tale.—But it was providentially and happily or- 
dained, for the detection of guilt and the defence 
of innocence, that such inventions were often care- 
lessly puttogether.” Mr. B. then adduced sundry 
cases of positive perjury in Majocci—he said that 
he had left the service of the queen on his own 
accord, on account of the bad people which were 
about her; he was asked if he did not apply to be 
re-instated in her employ; after several non mé 
ricordo’s, he confessed that he had applied both ta 
Schavani and Hieronymus, &c. &c. &c. Mr. B. 


next spoke af the mate of the polacre—he was 
paid for hig testimony at the rate of 20002. a year, 
A man of 400/, a yearin Italy wasa rich man -- 15007, 
per year i$ possessed by none save the highest of 
the noblesse. The captain ofthe polacre received 
for his services against the queea af the rate of 
24004, Independent of these great rewards, Mr 
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, thel—one of these being 17 and the other only 18 
- years of age!—but she had given her evidence, ig- 
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B. snewed that these persons may have been influ 
enced by revenge, because Bergatni had refused 
the payment of certain sums which the captain had 
Gaimed Mr. Brougham called these the «well paid 
swearers.” He then shewed that these witnesses 
contradicted one another—that at a certain time, 
when both saw her, one deposed she was sitting on 
@ «un, the other on a mast; one that Bergami was 
kissing her, the other that she was only sitting on 
his knee—after mentioning other cases, Mr. B. said 
“that the palpable differences in the story of each 
shews that the story cannot be true.” 

Mr. Brougham next spoke of Demont and Sac- 
ehi—he trusted he would be excused for coupling 
them, united as they seemed to be in the closest 
fies” —- both had been dismissed from the service of 
the queen, and both had solicited a restoration to 
her favor—and they had since lived in great intima- 
ey in Switzerland and England. Demont was “the 
most finished model of a waiting maid that the 
world had ever seen.” She did not like marriage, 
hated mankind in the abstract, but made an excep- 
tion in favor of Sacchi! Mr. B. spoke of the 
ingenuity she manifested on her cross-examinations; 
but he said that if it had been known that her let- 
ters were inhis possession, she would not have been 
produced as a witness, but sent home, “like so 
much fresh meat or Jive lumber.” Yet she was an 
“accomplished and ingenious liar,” her own letters 
and the explanation she gave of them, proved this. 
He then dwelt upon the affection of this woman 
for her sisters, in desiring her beloved sisters to be 
“migra in the queen’s pzlace, which, according to 

er own account, deserved only the name of a bro- 


norant that her letters would confront her. Mr. B. 
then spoke of Saechi—he, too, dealt in double en- 
tendres; he went by several names, and had told 
many stories about the cause of his visiting Eng- 
land. His testimony was closely examined, which 
exhibited, Mr. B. said, a “perfect picture of shuf- 
fling.” He said that he had changed his name in 
1819, to prevent himself from any inconvenience 
on his arrival in England, because he Aad heard that 
the witnesses against the queen had been severely 
treated; but none of the witnesses arrived in Eng- 
fond until nearly a year after his change of name! 
Parts of his story were so odious, that no one could 
believe them--“the most miserable prostitute dis- 
¢harged from Bridewell,” would not be guilty of 
certain things which he had imputed tothe queen— 
they could not be credited. 

The maid of the inn at Carlsruhe, was then ad- 
verted to—Barbara Krantz, who gave a digusting 
testimony. Mr. Brougham traced the course of 
this woman, much to_her discredit. He referred 
to the agents in Germany, &c. employed to collect 
testimony, among whom were baron Grimm and 
the famous baron Ompteda. They had doneall that 
they could, yet only produced this witness. The 
queen had lodged at baron Grimm’s house—he had 
invited her there to become aspy over her conduct; 
—after she left him, he was seen running through 
the rooms she had occupied, pimping into every 
thing—why did he not come forward «is a witness? 
Barbara had sworn that she was compelled to at- 
tend asa witness —that she had made no terms for 
compensation; but it appeared that she had receiv- 
ed much money for her services in this matter; yet 
she could not recollect what. But she was a mere 
«make weight.” to the general testimony. Mr. B. 





then referred to the witnesses generaily—they had 
never said any thing about what they had seen un. | 


———= 


til called upon by the Milan commission! This fag 


was powertully commented on,and learnedly expos. 
ed. The kissings, and huggings, and bathings, ¢, 
were kept quiet, not mentioned toany one, till the 
witnesses ‘passed over to Milan and obtained the 
reward of perjury.” he witness from Trieste y, 
indignantly spoken of by Mr. B. He said that he 
could contradict him, that he would contradict hip 
and others, and bring Aim to punishment, for hi, 
falsehoods. 

After a rapid glance at the testimony against th. 
queen and her former persecutions, Mr. B, siate; 
several cases in which he was prepared to prov, 
that the witnesses had deposed falsely, others j, 
which they had contradicted themselves; and pr. 
ceeded to intimate that he might have rested th. 
queen’s case on the very testimony brought againg 
her: but that witnessesin ber behalf would be called, 
among them a sister of Demont, who was yet inthe 
queen’s service. He proudly asked why ¢wo wit. 
nesses had not been brought forward to prove any 
certain thing which must have been known to maiy 
persons, ifit had happened? because they would con. 
tradict each other in their cross examinations, «Why 
was not a second witness brought to speak of tie 
state of the beds—the state of the linen? [at Naples] 
What had become of Ann Tryson! Mr. B. could 
tell their lordships—she was here. Why was she 
not called? He would answer that too; she was not 
an Italian’! For the marks, she was the princes’ 
own waiting woman; for the bed, she made it; for 
the linen, she had the care of it; she could prove 
the case, if it was capable of proof; she was the 
only person that could preve it, and yet they had 
not called her. She must bave proved what Du 
mont had sworn, if what she swore wastrue!” 

Mr. Brougham said, “if they believed the wit 
nesses, the case of adultery was as clearly made out 
as any one that procured a verdict in Westminster 
Hall. But if they did give a verdict on the testimo- 
nv of such witnesses, they would be worse than th 
jacobins of Paris for murdering Maria Antoniettel’ 
He spoke of Bergami—he was a reduced Italia 
gentleman, and had been promoted in the queens 
service gradually; and concluded his speeeh in the 
following terms— 

‘My lords, I implore and intreat of you to pas 
before you pronounce your best judgment on the 
evidence that has been produced. If you donot, t 
will be the only judgment that will fail of produ 
ing the intended effect, and return upon yoursel'c 
Rescue your country from the impending danget 
Rescue the throne from the jeopardy in which it 
at present placed. Rescue the church from tht 
ruin that threatens it. Rescue the aristocracy “ 
England from the execrations of the people, s¢?* 
rated from whom you can no more escape than the 
blossom torn from the stem. The king and tt 
church have been pleased to exclude the que 
from the prayers of the nation; but the prayers ° 
her people have been doubled and redoubled, *" 
never shall cease to implore of the Throne of Met 
cy, to'shower down the treasure of its mercy 00" 
generous people which the conduct of their ' id 
does not deserve. And I prey, my lords, - 
your hearts may turn towards justice and not § 
therefrom.” ” 

acPThe speech of Mr. Brougham is thus not’ 
in two of the New-York papers: +4 te gh 

The Commercial Advertiser says— That o 
able production, we think no one will deny: she 
observed a few days since, when speaking of st 
queen, that if the bill passed, “a considerable I 
tion of the community will deny the justice %° 
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ar 


centences and many will pause before they ratify 
4 yerdict obtained upon the evidence produced; 
cularly when they recollect the extravagant 


parti 
nsation allowed by the prosecuung party.” In 


compe 


alluding to the compensation given to the master | 


and mate of the polacre, Mr. Brougham observes 
_«s Vbe captain has been paid (2,400 a year; he has 
peen fed, lodged, maintained, and every expense 
has been paid him. The mate has received at the 
rate of 12,000 a year.” ° 

The Daily Advertiser observes--“Some of the 
fucts stated by Mr. B. are very extragrdinary, and 
we sliould think could not fail of making a deep 
impression upon the minds of those who were pre- 
sent. Such are the assertions that neither the event 
of the princess Clrarlotte’s marriage, nor that of her 
death, were ever officially communicated by go- 
yernment to the princess of Wales, Aer mother. This 
was carrying resentment and a vindictive spirit to 
great lengths, inieed. Many a private feud, many 
2 family quarrel, many bitter animosities, have been 
buried in the grave of some common and heloved 
friend, and the spirits of those who had long indulg- 
ed in enmity and hatred, have been soothed by the 
death of a parent, a wife, or a child, into sofiness, 
and rekindled into kindness, friendship and affec- 
tion. Royal feelings, likethose described by Mr. B. 
are not to be envied. 

“Mr, Brougham points out many contradictions in 
the testimony; particularly in that of Majocci and 
De Mont: and pledges himself to disprove several 
material statements of others—enough of both, if 
fairly substantiated, to overthrow their credit.” 

And the editor of the Baltimore Morning Chroni- 
cle says ‘One point made by the queen’s counsel 
is very important. Her majesty is described as hav- 
ing displayed such profligacy of manners, that she 
was deserted by the Italian nobility! It is asked, 
why none of those illustrious charactezs were sum- 
moned to testify to such facts? It is asked, why this 
important fact should rest upon the testimony of 
discarded servants, spies, and the refuse of the hu- 
manrace? Sundry other points are urged by this 
eloquent counsel, with great propriety and force. 
France, with all her power, while Europe was pros- 
trated at her feet, was unable to overthrow the 
English monarchy. ‘This reminds us of a passage 
in the play of Pizarro— 

Pizarro, (addressing Elvira, scornfully says), thou 
arta woman. 

Elvira—A woman! knowest thou that, and trem- 
blest not; thou, whom neither the terrors of the 
element. nor the fury of the fee, wert able to alarm 
thou art lost!—a womun has deoveed thy fall!” 

FRANCE. 

The duchess of Berri has been delivered of a son, 
a master of Frenchmen; and the auspicious event 
was announced by the thunder of artillery! The 
child is named Henri Charles Ferdinand, Dieu- 
donne, (God’s Gift). 

_A frigate was preparing to bring M. Hyde de 
Neuville to the United States, to negociate on the 
differences with France; which, it was supposed, 
Would be amicably settled. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Paris, 

ated Sept, 29. «Some important arrests have taken 
Place within the last twenty-four hours; public ru- 
mor cites several of the most celebrated revolu- 
honary characters in France. I am only able posi- 
bvely to announce the names of colonel Fabvier, 

I. Corcelles, son of the deputy of Lyons, and M. 
ombes Sieyes, a prefect during the hundred 


day ; mossy : 
hd and nephew of the constitution-making abbe 
4 ‘YVés, 





SPAIN, , 

There is nothing interesting from Spain; the 
cortes had many important laws under consideéra- 
tion—among them onc for establishing a regular 
tariff. Some attempts to disturb the publie peace 
appear to have been made, but they all preved 
abortive. 7 

Accounts from Spain state that Russia has ap- 
pointed an ambassador to that country, 

PORTUGAL. 

An English squadron was to sail immediately for 
the protection of British subjects at Lisbon. 

Many houses were destreyed by fire at Lisbon on 
the night of the 10th of Sept. 

It appears that the revolution in Portugal, though 
seemingly complete in the northern parts of the 
kingdom, was not so cordially taken up in the south, 
Our accounts from Lisbon are of the 12th Sept. at 
which time that city remained attached to the roy- 
al cause, but the people were daily expected to 
Join the patriots. We have the proclamation of the 
regency for assembling the cortes, and several pro- 
clamations from Oporto, the seat of revolution— 
but events have not yet assumed their full character, 
Advices a few days later will probably give us the 
results. The Portuguese minister at Hamburg has 
made a public protest against the ‘factious per- 
sons” at Oporto, &c. and declares that he is resolv- 
ed to stand by his “legitimate sovereign and mas- 
ter.” 

ITALY. 

Private advices from Pari’ speak of revolutiona. 
ry symptomsin Piedmont and Genoa. The autho- 
rities at Venice threaten those wihio join the Car- 
bonari with death; and such as conceal a know- 
ledge of their proceedings with perpetual impri- 
sonment. ; 

We have distressing accounts of the condition of 
Sicily. ‘The British merchants there have applied 
to the government at Malta for some British ships 
to receive them and their property, expecting that 
it will be necessary for them to leave the island. 

A letter from Naples, of Sept. 12th, states that 
accounts had been received from Sicily, of a san- 
guinary battle between the royalists and Palermi. 
tans, in which the latter were defeated, with the 
loss of the greater part of their force; and that col. 
Costa had entered Palermo on the 9th, at the head 
of hisarmy. ‘The battle is said to have taken place 
about sixteen miles from Palermo, and the news to 
have been received by telegraph. 

The Austrian army from Italy, consists of 42 re- 
giments of infantry, and 18 of cavalry, with a heavy 
train of artillery, under the command of count de 
Frimont. 

-The emperor of Austria has addressed a note to 
the German courts respecting the affairs of Naples, 
which shall be published in our next. 

GERMANY, 

Vienna, Sept. 16—17. The prince de Cimitele, 
who was dispatched to St. Petersburg and London, 
by the present government of Naples, has returned 
to Naples after remaining here afortnight. It was 
signified to him, that the great powers of Europe 
had agreed not to recognize the present state of 
things in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies; a state 
brought about by a militery force; and that they 
could not receive an envoy frem a power establish- 
ed by this military force. 

It is confirmed that our court has made very im. 
portant communications to the courts of Bavaria 
and Wurtemburg, and that a note has been address. 
ed by Russia to the king of Saxony, on the affairs 
of Spain. 
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Munich, Sept, 15 Our minister to the Two S$i- 
cilies has been recalled, and all our diplomatic re- 
lations with the Neapolitan government have ceas- 
ed. Nonew minister will be sent to Naples. 

‘PRUSSIA, 

A government order has been issued in Berlin 
for shutting up the lodges of free masons. It is 
thought that this measure will be adopted through- 
out all the states of Germany; it has excited much 
surprise in Prussia, where the free masens have 
hitherto been protected by the government. 

An article from Frankfort, dated September 19, 
says, “we are informed that a courier from Berlin 
has brought orders to Dusseldorf for the immediate 
assemiblage of the Prussian troops.” 

SWEDEN, 

Sweden, which, in common years, used to import 
500,000 tons of corn, and in bad years, one million, 
does net import any foreign grain, and exports a 
considerable quantity. Such is the progress that 
agriculture has made in that country in ten years. 

POLAND, 

The diet was opened on the 15th Sept. by the 
emperor Alexander. He spoke of the recent 
changes in Spain, Naples and Portugal in an un- 
friendly manner. 

PERSIA 

A London paper of the 3d Oct. mentions, that 
despatches have been received from Persia, which 
‘announce to ministers the intrigues of the Russian 
agents in that country, and indicate the designs of 
the court of Petersburg. 
Russia now in Georgia, and on the line of the Cau- 
casus, is upwards of 100,000 men, and the Russians 
have taken possession of a place on the Caspian 
sea, near Asterahad.” 

| TURKEY, . 

The troops of the Grand Seignor are said to have 
entered Janina ~ Ali Pacha having retired to a for- 
tress with only 500 followers. -News of his death 
or capture was daily expected. His second son 
and his brother are understood to have given them- 
selves up tothe Turks The Grand Seignor has 
declared that theterritories which Ali usurped, shall 
be restored to their former possessors, and the Par- 
guenote emigrants at Corfu had sent a deputation 
to Constantinople in consequence, 

BARBARY POWERS, 

It is stated that Morocco is restored to tranquility, 
and that the emperor has subdued the refractory 
Arabs, as well as reduced a part of his own soldiery, 
who had revolted, to subordination. 

it appears from the Paris Journals that the con- 
suls of England and Sardinia had departed in a hur- 
ry from Algiers—the cause was not known. 

BRAZIL, 

London, Gct. 2, Accounts from Rio Janeiro to 
August Ist, lead toa belief that the Brazils are by 
ng means in a settled state, and it is not improbable 
the revolution in Portugal will extend itself across 
the Atlantic. The Jettersin Bahia, &c. are written 
under an apprehension of the occurrence of some 
important event, and itis even suspected that the 
srojected revolution in Portugal was known in the 
Pbrazils as early as June last. 

Me «SOUTH AMERICA, 

We have late account from Buenos Ayres.— 
Fvery thing was unsettled: ‘It wag reported that 
Artigas, at the head of 4000 mén, was advancing 
against the city. There had Ween a severe fight 
between Porrego, the governor of Santa Fe,and the 
Ciilians, in Which the latter were completely de- 
feasted, with the loss of nearly all their officers and 


The regular army of 


a 


2 majors, 18 captains, 2 aids, 4 lieutenants, 330 py. 
vates—5 cannons, and a number of muskets ang 
lances and 2000horses, ‘Ten deputies of the cop, 
gress” were also captured. Currgra had escapeg 
but. Alvear was said to be taken and ordered tg 
be shot. The forces of Santa Fe are called the 
“Buenos Ayrean army,” and their loss stated at 5 
killed and 42 wounded, Don Halcarce is gov, pry 
tem. of Buenos Ayres, We do not understand the 
nature or views of the parties which now exist jy 
provinces of the Rio de la Plata, | 

It is reported that the patriots of Venezuela haye 
taken Carthagena, and St. Martha, &c. and that 
the river Magdalena is now entirely free to them, 








CHRONICLE. 


Mr. Campbell, late minister of the U. S. in Russia, 
has arrived at New York. 

U.S. Bank, It is understood that the branch 
bank at Cincinnati has been discontinued. That 
at Chillicothe remains in operation. 

The lakes, Ontario and Erie, have -lately been 
much ‘vexed with storms,” by which several ves. 
sels were wrecked—but the steam boats appear te 
have withstood the war of elements uninjured, 

Muil robbery. Two pérsons of Elizabeth Town, 
N. J. and the late post master at Norristown, Pa, 
have been found guilty of stealing and embezzling 
certain letters from the mail. 

Vermont. Nichard Skinner, esq has been elected 
governor of this, state—having received 153,152 
yotes out.ef 14,080, the whole number given. 

New Jersey. The legislature of this state met on 
Tuesday last. Mr. Williamson was re-elected gov, 

Misséurt. Messrs. Barton and Benton have been 
appointed to represent this new state in the senate 
of the United States, on a ratification of the consti- 
tution lately adopted. Electors of president and 
vice-president were also to be appointed, and their 
votes will be counted, if the new state is received 
into the union anterior to the day designated for 
counting such votes. 

Savannah, The fever continues to rage in this 
city with unabated fury. It is conjectured that only 
2000 or 2500 persons remain in it. The amount 
of those who have left it on account of the sickness, 
is. estimated at 6000, 

Col. Daniel Boone. The decease of this celebrat- 
ed man was erroneously announced some years 
ago—but the latest St. Louis papers state that 
he died at Charette village, on the Missouri, on 
the 26th of Sept. in the ninetieth year of hisage.— 
When his death was made known to the general 
assembly of the new state, it was resolved that the 
members should wear crape on the left arm for the 
space of 2U days, and to adjourn for that day, 10 
respect to his memory. i 

We have already, in the 4th vol. of the Week! 
Rreister, page 33, given a long account of col. 
Boone, and shall no doubt be furnished with some 
additional particulars to complete his biography.- 
He was the first settler of Kentucty, a great state 
now containing from 6 to 700,000 inhabitants—h¢ 
penetrated its wildernesses in 1775; and in 1799 Te 
moved to :nd settled upon the Missouri. He 00? 
after discovered the country now known by the 
name of «Boui’s Lick,” which is perhaps the most 
prosperous part of the new state. Until the last 
two years of his life he enjoyed much health; when 
more than eighty years old, he was akeen hunts" 
and made many extensive excursions in pursult 
game, in places far distant from the usual tread ° 





Foe; viz. 1 coloiel in chief, 5 lieusenapt colgaels, j white men, 
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Report on Commerce. 
In senate of the United States, December 20, 1819. 


Mr. Sanford, from the committee of commerce 
and manufactures, made the following report: 

The committee of commerce and manufactures, 
have considered the official statements which have 
been hitherto made, of the commerce of the United 
States with foreign countries, and the provisions 
which are requisite for obtaining complete and ac- 
curate statistical accounts of the foreign commerce 
of the United States: andthey submit to the senate 
the following report: 

The exports and imports of the United States 
have been stated to amount, in value, to the follow- 


ing sumns, in the following years: 
, Total value Total value 


YEARS. ofexports. of imports. 

From the first of August, 1789, to the Dollars. Dollars. 

30th of September, 1790, . « 20,415,967 
From the Ist of Octover, 1790, to the 

30th of September, 1791, . «+ 19,012,042 
From the Ist of October 1791, to the 

30th of September, 1792, .  . 20,753,008 
From the st of October, 1792, to the 

9th of September, 1793, ° « 26,109,572 
From the Ist of October, 1793, to the 

30th of September,1794, ~. «+ 33,026,233 
F rom the ist of October, 1794, to the 

30th.of Septermber,1795, +. «. 47,989.472 69,756,258 
From the Ist of Octuber, 1795, to the 

30th of September, 1796, ° » 67,064,097 3! 436,164 
From the 1st of October, 1796, to the 

30thaf September, 1797, . « 56,.850206 75,379,406 
From the ist of October, 1797, to the 

3cth of September, 1798, . « 61,527,097 68,551,700 
From the lst.of October, 1798, to the 

30th of September, 1799, . - 78,665,522 79,069,148 
From the Ist of October, 1799, to the 

30th of September, 1800, , - 70,971,780 91,252,768 
From the Ist of October, 1800, te the 

30th of September, i801, . . 91,116,926 111,363,511 
From the ist of October, 1401, to the 

30th of September, 1802, . , 72,483,160 
From the ist of October, 1802, to the 

30th of SepteMber, 1803, . « $5,800,033 
From the 1st of October, 18€3, to the 

30th of September, 1804, . . 17,699,074 
From the Ist of October 1804, to the 

30th of September, 1805, . + 95,566,021 


From the Ist of October, 1805, to the 

30th of a ton 1806, . + 101,536,965 
From the 1st of Ocwher, 1806, to the 

30th of September, 1807, . - 108,343,150 
Erom the ist of October, 1807, to the 


iceived from the collectors. 


30th of September, 1808, . . 22 430,960 
From the Ist of October, 1808, to the 

30th of September, 1809, . . 52,203,233 
From the Ist of October, 1809, to the 

30th of Septemuer, 1810, . . 66,757,970 
From the lst of October. 1810, to the 

30th uf September, 1811 . . 61,316,833 
From the Ist of October, 1811, to the 

30th of September, 1812, « « $8,527,236 
From the ist of October, 1812, to the 

30th of September, 1813, . . 27,855,997 
From the Ist of October. 1813, to the 

20th of September, 1814, . . 6,927,441 
From the ist ef October, 1814, to the 

30th of September, 1815, . . 52,557,753 
From the 1st of October, 1815, to the . 

30th of September, 1816, .  . 81,920,452 
From the ist of October, 1816, to the 

30th of September, 1817, ° « 87,671.569 
From the 1st of October, 181%, to the 

30th of September, 1818, ¢ « 93,231,133 


The exports are here given, according to the 
official statements of the treasury. The ireports 
here stated for certain years, are given according 
to unofficial estimates of their value. 

The exports and imports of the United States, 
for each year since the commencement of the pre- 
sent government in 1789, have been stated by the 
treasury. The official statements are annually com- 
municated to congress, and are laid before the pub- 
lic These statements set forth various matters, 
concerning the exports and imports, as facts. They 
have been, accordingly, regarded as the authentic 
source from which accurate information, concerning 


official exposition of the state of our commerce 
with foreign countries, Every part of the state- 
ments, bears the same stamp of authority; all parte 
of them are equally official; and all are given as 
equally authentic. 
Are these statements accurate in the points which 
they represent as facts? And do they exhibit all 
the facts which should appear in statistical accounts 
of the foreign commerce of the United States? 
All the matters set. forth in the statements of ex- 
ports and imports, are furnished to the treasury by 
the cullectors of the customs. The materials re- 
ceived from the collectors, are at the treasury, com- 
compiled into the statements which are annually 
laid betore congress, and pubiished. ‘The state- 
ments of exports, and those of imports, are renders 
ed distinctly from eaci other. 

EXPORTS. 
The master of every vessel, bound to a foreign 
place, is required to deliver to the collector of the 
port from which the vessel is about to depart, a 
manifest of all the cargo on board of the vessel; to 
state the value of the cargo and the destination of 
the vessel; and to verify the manifest and statement 
by his own oath. The collector thus obtains an ac- 
count of the cargo, the kinds, quantities, and va- 
lues of the articles of which it consists, and the des- 
tination of the vessel. ‘the kinds and quantities of 
the exports, are stated by the collectors, in most 
cases, as they are received from the masters of ves- 
sels, and by the treasury in all cases as they are 
received from the collectors. The values of the 
exports, are stated by the treasury, as they are re- 
Those values are, in 
soe cases, the sums furnished by the masters of 
vessels; but, in most cases, they are valuations made: 
by the collectors themselves. 
The quantities of the exports are furnished by 
the master of the vessel, and they are sometimes 
given with considerable inaccuracy, either because 
the quantities are not accurately known by the 
master, or from want of care. But, as there is, in 
general, ne motive to misrepresent these facts, such 
errors may be on the side either of excess or defi- 
ciency; and they may not much vary the total quanti- 
ties stated. When the articles are foreign products, 
which are exported with drawback of duties, the 


| exporter himself enters them for exportation. But 


this entry does not state the quantities of articles 
which pay ad valorem duties, as imports. 
the articles pay specific duties as imports, their 
quantities are ascertained with entire accuracy, by 
the entry of the exporter, and by reference to the 
importation. In all cases, except those articles of 
foreign origin, which are exported with drawback 
of duties, the quantities of the exports, as they are 
stated by the treasury, are derived solely from the 
masters of vessels. 

When the exports are products of the United 
States, the species and quantities of the several ar- 
ticles are given in the statements. When the ex- 
ports are products of other countries, which paid 
specific duties upon importation, their kinds and 
qantities are stated, 

Where the exports consist of merchandise of fo- 
reign production, which paid ad valorem duties up- 
on the importation, no specification of the kinds, 
quantities, or valucs of particular articles, is given 
in the returns of the collectors, or in the statements 
of the treasury. These articles are arranged under 
different heads, according to the rates of’ duty 
which they respectively paid, as imports. All ar- 


Where 


ticles which pay the same rate of duty, are placed 





Our exports and imports, may be derived; and as an 


in one class; and the total value of all the articles 
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eoinposing each class is given; but the kind, quan- 
tity, or value of any particular article, is not stated. 

Our exports of articles of foreign production 
have, generally, been great, In the three years | 
preceding the first of October, 1799, and in the 
three years preceding the first of October, 1807, 
the exports of articles of foreign production con- 
siderably exceeded the exports of our domestic 
products. In other years, the exports of foreign 
merchandise have been more than one third, and 
in others, more than one fourth, of all our exports. 
At present, the exports of foreign merchandise are 
more than one fourth of the whole exports. Of 
these exports of foreign merchandise, about one 
third has generally consisted of articles which paid 
ad valorem dutics as imports. ‘she exports of these 
articles which paid ad valorem duties as imports, 
have amounted, upon an average of the last twenty 
three years, to more than nine millions of dollars for 
each year. From the present statements, we know 
not what these exports paying ad valorem duties as 
imports, really are. The exports of this particular 
classs are important, not only from their amount, 
but also as including those foreign manufactures 
which enter into competition with our own manu- 
factures inour own markets. It will be useful that 
we should know the kinds, quantities, and values, 


of the principal articles of these exports with more} 


distinctness than at present appears. And it will 
not be diffieult to select from these exports those 
of the principal kinds, which are considerable in 
amount, and to state such paris of them separately, 
by their kinds, quantities, and values. 

Where the exports consjst of foreign goods 
which were free from duty as imports, the total 
value of all these exports is stated in one sum, 
without a specification of the kind, quantity, or va 
Tuc, of any particular article. The exports of some 
of these articles are considerable, and the kinds of 
the articles are not numerous. It will be easy to 
state either the whole of these exports, or those of 
them which are of considerable amount, by the 
kinds, quantities, and values, of particular articles. 

In determining the values of the exports, the 
collectors reject the valuation furnished by the 
master of the vessel, whenever they think proper 
to do so, and make their own valuation, which they 
return to the treasury. There issome diversity in 
the practice of different collectors, in respect to 
the cases in which they substitute their own valua- 
tion for that of the master, and alsoin respect to the 
principles upon which the valuations of the collec- 
tors are made. The course pursued at some of the 
principal ports will be stated, and will show, in ge- 
neral, the methods by which the exports have been 
valued. 

Where the exports are products of the United 
States, or products of foreign countries which pay 
specific duties upon importation, the valuation is 
generally made by the collector, in the following 
manner. ‘The valuation furnished by the master of 
the vessel is entirely disregarded. The current 

rices of each article at the port of exportation, 
during the whole quarter of the year in which the 
goo'ls are exported, are collected from such infor- 
mation as the collector may possess or procure; and, 
from all the different prices, a mean value-of the 
article is deduced, which is the same through the 
whole quarter. The average value of each article, 


thus derived from the several market prices cf the 
the quarter, is the value assigned to the article by 
the collector during that quarter. 

When the exports are articles of foreign origin, 


Tay 


) afterwards exported with drawback of duties, the 
value assigned to them, as éxports, is the foreign 
cost of the articles, with an addition to that Cost of 
twenty percentum, if the goods came from beyond 
the Cape ef Good Lope, and ten per centum f they 
came from any other place. ‘this is the manner of 
valuing these exports, at some of the principal 
ports. Atsome other ports, it appears that the valua. 
tion of these exports, furnished by the master-of the 
vessel, is réceived and returned to the treasury, 
without alteration. 

Where the exports are articles of foreign origin, 
which were free from duty upon importation, or 
were subject to ad valorem duties as imports, and 
are subsequently exported without drawback of 
duties; the valuation given by the master of the 
vessel is generally adopted by the collector, and 
returned to the treasury. 

Thus, the valuations of the exports, which ap- 
pear in the statements of the treasury, are made 
partly and principally by the collectors, and partly 
by the masters of vessels. 

The principle established for the valuation of the 
exports, by the ninety-third section of the act of the 
second of March, 1799, is, that each article shall be 
stated according to its actual value at the port and 
time of exportation. As the cargo is generally pur. 
chased at the port of exportation, and its value 
there may always be known, it seems to have been 
supposed that the true cost, or actual value of the 
cargo, would be always known te the master of the 
vessel, and that he would state the cost or value, 
accurately to the cellector. Hence, the only pro. 
vision of law, for obtaining valuations of the ex- 
ports, is that which requires a statement of the va- 
lue of the cargo from the master of the vessel. But 
itis found, in practice, that the statements of values 
by the master, are generally loose and uncertain, 
and often very incorrect As the master is seldom 
the owner of the cargo, he is, in general, ignorant 
of the price paid for it, or its real value. he own- 
er of the cargo, or the agent who purchases it, is 
not required to furnish any account of it, or to 
make any statement of its value. The master alone 


-is required to state the value: he, therefore, states 


the value by conjecture, or according to such in- 
formation as he may receive from the shipper; and 
the shipper is at liberty to give any information, or 
no information, upon that point. The oath, which 
is the only security for a truc statement of the va- 
lue, is required from the master, and not from the 
owner or exporter of the articles valued. 

The collectors, in most cases, reject the valua- 
tions of the master, and make their own valua- 
tions. This practice, though a deviation from law, 
has, probably, tended to furnish valuations more 
correct than those of the masters of vessels im all 
the cases in which the collectors have founded their 
valuations upon real market prices. But, in the 
case of exports of goods of foreign origin, where 
the collector states the value of the exports, at the 
foreign cost of the articles, with additions of ten 
and twenty per centum, a strange anomaly takes 
place. The collector rejects the master’s valua- 
tion, not in order to adopt the market value of the 
articles, but in order to substitute a prior foreign 
price of the articles, with uniform additions of ten 
and twenty percentum, This mode of valuation is 
entirely artificial. It must, in general, represent 
these exports as worth considerably less than their 
real value here; since they are, in general, worth 
much more in our markets than the foreign cost, 
with the additions of ten and twenty per centum. 





Which pay ad valorem duties as imports, and are 
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=— 
would give the value of these exports more accu- 


rately, than such valuations of the collector, 

There are sufficient reasons to believe, that the ge- 
neral tendency of the present methods of valuation 
has been, in some degree, to overrate the exports, 
and to state them somewhat higher than their real 
values at the ports of exportation. The degree of 
this exaggeration cannot be determined. Itis, how- 
ever, believed to be not very considerable. With 
some abatement for this excess, the valuations of 
the exports may be considered as nearly correct. 

The statemnents of experts appear to show the 
foreign countries to which the exports are sent; the 
several countries are specified, and the amount ex- 
ported to each is stated. This part of the state- 
ments is generally regarded as showing the respee- 
tive amounts of our exports received by different 
foreign countries. But the statements do not show 
with certainty, the amounts of ourexports received 
by particular countries. They exhibit merely the 
reported destinations of the vessels in which the 
exports depart. 

The destination of the vessel and cargo, 1s treat- 
ed at the custom house, as a matter of no moment, 
farther than to obtain the name of some foreign 
place, to be inserted in the manifest and clearance. 
The master of a*vesse] bound from this country, 
states at the custom house, any foreign place which 
he pleases to name, as the destination of the vessel; 
and his declaration is received, without further in- 
quiry. the destinatious thus reported, are return- 
ed to the treasury, and are there given, in the state- 
ments of exports, as the countries to which the 
goods are exported. But the true destination is 
sometimes concealed, to prevent competition in 
the commerce really intended: and, when their is 
an apprehension of capture, a false destination may 
be announced, in order that it may appear in the 
clearance if that document slruld fall into the 
hands of captors. Whena true destination is given, 
it is, frequently, the first foreign port at which the 
vessel is intended to touch for advice or refresh- 
ments, while the real destination of the cargo, is 
for some other country: or, the ultimate destina- 
nation may be, contingently, for one of several 
countries, according to the state of markets, or 
other circumstances. The destination may be 
changed, after the clearance is obtained, or at any 
time after the vessel leaves the port of departure. 
It is not uncommon to declare the destination and 
take a clearanee for the West Indies, generally.— 
A clearance is, sometimes, taken for Europe, Asia, 
or Africa. Inall such cases, the particular country, 
to which the cargo is really destined, is left uncer- 
tain. But it is, principally, in our commerce with 
Europe, that the reported destinations do not tru- 
ly show the countries which first receive our ex- 
ports. Clearances for great quantities of our ex- 
ports are taken for England, or for England and a 
market, and, for Cowes and a market. Some of 
these exports are landed in England; but a great 
portion of them is carried to the countries on the 
European continent, and first Janded there. Eng- 
land is a great mart; and is, in some respects, the 
centre of the commerce of Europe. In England, 
information of the state of markets upon the conti- 
nent of Europe may always be obtained. Our own 
commerce and mercantile connections with Eng- 
Jand, are great. ‘The balance of our trade with 
England, is uniformly and largely against us; and 
this balance is discharged, principally, by our ex- 
ports tothe European continent. ‘rhe great capi- 
tals of the British merchants, and their mercantile 
connections with every country in Europe, enable 


them to make advances or payments, for our exports 
toa y part of Europe, when those exportsare piaced. 
under theircontrol. These, and other causes, make 
England, the channel through which we receive 
payment for a great part of our exports to the con- 
tinent of Europe. In this course of things, very 
considerable quantities of our exporis, which are 
carried to the continent of Europe and first landed 
there, depart nominally for Engiand; and are now 
stated us exportedto England, Considerable quan- 
tities of our exports, are also cleared for Gibraltar, 
and are stated as exportsto Gibraltar. Nearly all 
these articles go into the Mediterranean, and are 
first landed in the different countries adjacent to 
that sea. Hence, our exports to England and Gib- 
raltar, have been swelled far beyond their real 
amount in the statements of exports. The true 
amount of these exaggerations can not be known; 
but they are, undoubtedly, very considerable. In 
some other branches o/ our foreign commerce, in 
which it is known, that the voyage, in general, reai- 
ly is that which is announced, we may rely upon the 
reporied destination, as sufficiently showing the 
foreign counity which receives the exports. With- 
out such a knowledge of the actual course of trade, 
we cannot rely upon sny part cf the present state. 
ments, as exhibiting, accurately, the amount of our 
exports to any foreign country. The destinations 
are now reported by the master alone, with so much 
looseness and inaccuracy, that this part of the sub- 
jectisleftin much uncertainty. 

It is proposed, that the exporter shall join with 
the master of the vessel, in furnishing the account 
of the exports, and in stating their value and their 
true destination. This provision will, probably, 
prove sufficient, to obtain accurate statements of 
the kinds, quantities, and values of the exports, and 
of their true destinations. 


IMPORTS, 

The statements of imports consist of certain ma- 
terials which are brought into the treasury, by the 
laws imposing duties en goods imported into the 
United States, and regulating the collection of those 
duties. Yhey present the facts which are ascer- 
tained for the purpose of levying those duties, and 
nothing more, 


All the imports are either free from duty, or sub- 
ject to duty; and those articles which are subject to 
duty, are charged either with duty on the quantity, 
or with duty on the value. Goods free from duty, 
have never been comprised in the statements of irn- 
portsin any manner whatever. Such mercliandise 
is entered at the custom houses and landed under 
permission, like goods subject to duty; but no re- 
turn or account of it, is given to the treasury.— 
There is, accordingly, a total omission of ail goods 
free from duty, in all the official statements of im- 
ports. 


The statements of the treasury, present only 
the imports subject to duty. These imports are 
presented, under the two gencral heads of goods 
subject to specific duty, and goods subject to ad 
valorem duty. 

he kinds and the quantities of the imports sub. 
ject to specific duties, are ascertained by the off- 
cers of the customs. ‘The statements of the trea. 
sury, accerding'y, present all the articles subject 
to specific duties with accuracy, in respect to their 
kinds and quantities. 

But the offcial statements present no valuation 
whatever, of any of the articles subject to specific 
duties. These articles are not valued at the cus- 





tom houses, or at the treasury. 
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The imports subject to ad valorem duties, are 
presented ina very different form. All articles 
which pay the same rate of duty, are consolidated 
into one mass; and the total value of that mass is 
given in the official statements. There is no spe- 
cification of any particular article, by name or de- 
scription; no statement of the quantity or value of 
any single article; and, it does not appear, what 
dpe: articles belonging to the class ofthose pay- 

ng the same rate of duty have really been imported, 
or not, As many columns are stated, as there are 
rates of ad valorem duties; and under each column, 
the aggregate value of all the imports paying the 
same rate of duty, and nothing else is stated. 


The imports subject to ad valorem duties, are 
valued at the custom houses. The foreign cost of 
the articles in the countries from which they come, 
is first ascertained. An addition is then made to 
that cost, of twenty per centum, when the merchan- 
dise is imported from any place beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope; and ten per centum, when it is im- 
ported from any other place. These total sums, 
so composed, are returned to the treasury, as the 
values of these imports; and the same values are 
assigned to them, in the statements of the treasury, 


It thus appears: 

1. That the imports, free from duty, are not in- 
¢luded in the statements. 

2. That no account whatever, is given of the va- 
lue of the imports subject to specific duties. 

3. That goods subject to ad valorem duties, are 
not distinguished in their kinds, so as to afford any 
useful information; that their quantities are not gi- 
ven at all; and that their values are blended into 
certain gross sums, without showing the value of 
any single article. 

4, {hat the valuations given to the imports sub- 
ject to ad valorem duties, are made upon an erro- 
neous principle. 

But thes. points demand a more particular consi- 
deration. 


The omission of all the imports free from-duty, 
is an obvious defect. A chasm of unknown extent, 
is here leftin the statements of our imparts, The 
importance of this omission may be at once conceiv- 
ed by adverting to the catalogue of articles, free 
from duty, and to the large importations of many 
of them, which ate known totake place. Copper, 
brass, tin, furs, hides, plaster of paris, and the dy- 
ing woods, without specifying other articles free 
from duty, form a very large amount of our im- 
ports, The true amount of the imports free from 
duty, carmot be estimated with much accuracy; 
but a probable opinion of their amount, may be 
formed. The amount of the export of these arti- 
eles is known; for, singular as it may be, the ex- 
ports of these articles are given, though we have 
no account of the same articles as imports. The 
exports of articles which had been previously im- 
ported, and were free from duty as imports, are 
stated by the treasury to have amounted in value, 
to the following sums, in the following years: 


Dollars. 

From the 1st of October, 1804, to the 

30th of September, 1805, 1,641,725 
Trom the 1st of October, 1805, te the 

3Uth of September, 1806, 2,383,910 
From the Ist of October, 1806, to the , 

30th of September, 1807, 2,080,114 
From the Ist of October, 1807, to the 

80th of September, 1808, 370,341 
From the Ist of October, 1808, to the 

50th of September, 1899, 543,242 


es 
a 


From the ist of October, 1809, to the 





30th of September, 1810, 1,322,023 
From the Ist of October, 18190, to the 
30th of September, 1811, 1,495,984 
From the Ist of October, 1811, to the 
30th of September, 1812, 586,180 
From the Ist of October, 1812, to the 
SO0th of September, 1813, 57,604 
From the Ist of October, 1813, to the 
30th of September, 1814, 958 
From the lst of October, 1814, to the 
50th of September, 1815, 758,869 
From the Ist of October, 1815, to the 
30th of September, 1816, 1,448,548 
From the Ist of October, 1816, to the 
30th of September, 1817, 800,82 
From the Ist of October, 1817, tothe . 
30th of September, 1818, 1,790,035 
Total amount of the 14 years 15,280,340 


‘These exports thus appear to have.exceeded one 
million of dollars annually, upon an average of the 
last fourteen years. From the best means of judg- 
ing which are possessed, it is estimated, that the 
imports free from duty, which have been consumed 
in the United States, for the last fifteen years, have 
amounted, at least, to four millions of dollars an- 
nually. Our present consumption of these articles, 
probably exceeds that sum. Assuming this esti- 
mate, and supposing that the annual exports of 
these articles amounted to one million of dollars, 
we must conclude, that the total annual amount of 
our imports of articles free from duty, is at least, 
five millions of dollars. These articles, whatever 
may be their true amount, have never entered into 
the public statements of imports. Surely, they are 
of sufficient importance to be known, They should 
have their place in the statistical accounts of our 
imports. They are not only as important as any 
other articles of equal amount; but, if any class of 
imports can be justly considered more iniportant 
than another, it must be that which we invite to our 
country, by exempting it from burdens imposed 
upon the introduction of all other merchandise. 

More than one third of all the merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, consists of articles 
subject to specific duties. The whole of this great 
mass of imports, is presented without any state- 
ment of its value. ‘Ihe thirty sixth section of the 
act of the second of March, 1799, regulating the 
collection of duties, requires valuations of imports 
subject to specific duties, as well as of others; but 
in practice, no valuation of these articles is made. 
As valuations of these articles are not necessary for 
any purpose of revenue, the object of the legisla- 
ture in this provision, must have been, to procure 
authentic valuations of these imports, for the ge- 
neral purposes for which statistical accounts of im- 
ports are useful, The statements of these imports, 
as they are now furnished, are, ina great degree, 
useless, for want of valuations. | 

More than one half of all our imports, are articles 
subject to duty on their value. hese articles are 
stated in such a manner, as, in effect, to give no in- 
formation of the kind, quantity, or value, of any 
one article imported. Thus, we find in the state- 
meats, that the goods paying ad valorem duties at 
the rate of fifteen per centum, which were import- 
ed during the year ending on the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember, 1817, amounted, in value, to 14,082,903 
dollars; and this is all that we learn concerning 
those goods. If we inquire what those goods were, 








the statements afford no answer. We know in- 
deed, that the imports which are subject to a duty 
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af fifteen per centum on the value, are all articles 
which are not free and not subject to any other 
rate of duty. We can theretore determine what 
those goods were not; that 18 to say, that they were 
not any of the articles which are either free from 
duty, or are charged with some rate of duty dif- 
fereut from fifteen per centum. It is impossible 
to discover from the statements, what those goods 
amounting to 14,082,903 dollars, really were. | If 
we desire to learn how much, either in quantity or 
value, of wooilen cloth, or of any otherarticle paying 
the same rate of duty with woollen cloth has beenim- 
ported, we search these statements in vain for that 

urpose. We know therate of duty to which woollen 
cloth is subject; and we find, that the aggregate va- 
lue of all the imports subject to that rate of duty, 
amounted to a certainsum. But, whether woollen 
cloth was, or was not, one of the articles imported 
‘and comprehended in this total value, does not ap- 
pear. ‘he aggregate value given in the state- 
ments, may result from all, from one, or from any 

art of all the articles charged with the same rate 
of duty. The articles which belong to one class, 
as paying the same rate of duty, are very numerous; 
and the importations of the particular articles of 
each class, are very different in amount at differ- 
ent times. the only conclusion, concerning any 
particular article, which can be derived from the 
statements is, that if that article has been imported 
at all, its value is comprised in the aggregate value 
of all the articles which pay the same duty. It 
does not appear whether any particular article has 
been imported or not. 

Among the imports subject to ad valorem duties, 
are those which enter into competition with our 
own manufactures of the like articles; as, for ex- 
ample, the various fabrics of wool, cotton, and iron. 
Yet, we are without any authentie information of 
the quantities, or values, of all these various ma- 
nufaciures which we receive from other countries. 
We know, in general,that the importations of these 
manufactures are great; and a deplorable proof that 
they are very great, is found in the ruin which 
they have brought upon many of our citizens, who 
have engaged in similar manufactures. But this 
general knowledge, even when combined with all 
the particulars which they, who are best informed 
upun this subject can communicate, affords no ac- 
curate account of facts. Do you ask how much, 
either in quantity or value, of manufactures of iron 
of wool, or of cotton, is now imported into'the Unit- 
ed States, or has been imported, within any of the 
last thirty years? Your question is indeed, inter- 
esting; but it cannot be answered by any official or 
authentic statement of our imports. It is peculi- 
arly desirable, that we should possess accurate in- 
formation of the amount of imported manufactures, 
in those cases in which our own consumption is 
supplied, partly by the industry of our own citi- 
zens, and partly from foreign countries. The im- 
ports of this character, involve a great question of 
national policy. As they are augmented or dimin- 
ished, our own manufactures are depressed or re- 
lieved. It is now evident, that some of the most 
important of our own manufactures, require the 
aid of the government, to support them against the 
pressure ot foreign competition. 

Correct infermation of the kinds and amount of 
these imports may be easily obtained. When 
§eods, subject to ad valorem duties are imported, 
the kind of each article is ascertained, in order to 
ascertain the rate of duty to which it is subject; and 
its value is ascertained, in order to ascertain the 





80, appears from the invoice ofthe importer. The 
custom house thus obtains an account of the kind, 
quantity and value, of every import, subject to 
ad voiorein duty. But these facts are not givem 
in the accounts returned to the treasury. In those 
accounts, the kinds, quantities, and values, of par- . 
ticular articles, are not stated. All articles which 
pay the same rate of duty, are placed in one class; 
and the aggregate value of the whole class ig given. 
in the present practice of the custom houses, no 
account of the quantitics, or values of particular 
articles ig preserved, ‘Tie invoice of the import- 
er is returned to him, after the amount of the duty 
is ascertained, But an account of the denomina- 
tion of the article, its quantity, and its value, iia 
be kept and returned to the treasury. tla 

It is not propcsed, that a distinct account should 
be kept at the custom houses, or given in the state- 
ments of imports, of the kind, quantity, and value 
of every article subject to ad valoremduty. This 
would be an extreme of minuteness, without utility 
The articles subject to ad valorem duties, compre- 
hend the finer manufactures; and those manufactures 
are how so numerous, and so various in their denom- 
inations, that an account of the imports of each one 
of them, by its peculiar denomination would be far 
too prolix. It is proposed, te select from these im- 
ports, such of them as are great in amount, and 
such of them as come into competition here with 
like articles manufactured, in any considerable 
degree inthe United States; and to state such im- 
ports, separately from all others, and from each 
other, by theirkinds quantities, and values. Thus 
manufactures of cotten, woolen manufactures, ane 
manufactures of iron, are three great classes of 
imports, which should be stated distinctly. Manu- 
factures of flax, and those of silk, may be also stated 
|separately. Some of these general heads may be 
susceptible of subdivisions, which would be useful. 
Other particular imports, of sufficient importance 
to be distinctly known, should be separately stated. 
But it does not seem expedient, to define the cases 
pin which special statements of particular articles 
should be given, otherwise than hy the general 
principles which have been mentioned. i he ap- 
plication of those principles, and the selection of 
particular cases, for special statements, will most 
properly be left to the officers who compile the 
statements. Under a general direction, they will 
be able to determine the cases in which special 
statements will be useful, and to reach the judicious 
medium between too much uncertainty on the one 
side, and unnecessary minuteness en the other. 
When all the cases, which are worthy of distinct 
statements, shall have been selected, the residue of 
these imports may be stated in such aggregates or 
classes, as may be convenient. 

The imports subject to ad valorem duties, are 
stated 9s being of the value of their foreign cost 
with additions of ten or twenty per centum to that 
cost. These additions to the foreign cost, are alto- 
gether artificial, ‘They are prescribed by the acts 
concerning the duties; perhaps, in order to adapt 
the duties to the foreign cost of the articles, so as to 
levy the same revenue upon like articles, whether 
imported from Europe or from India. The same 
effect to the revenue would, however, be produced, 
if the duty were ten per centum higher, and the 
European article were valued at its foreign cost 
merely, and the like article from India were valued 
at its foreign cost, with an addition of ten per cent. 
The same effect to the revenue, would also result, 
if the European article and the article from India 





‘Mount of theduty. The quantity of the article al- 





were each, respectively, valued at the foreign cust 
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merely, if the duty on the European article were, 
at the same time, ten per centum higher, and the 


duty on the article from India twenty per centum | 


higher, than they now are. ‘The real and sole ef- 


fect of raising the valuation, is to augment the duty. mount of each class may be obtained. 





of them, The imports which come fiom beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, may be selected from those 
which come from other places; the whole may be 
thus separated into two classes, and the total a- 
When this 


It cannot be said, that the foreign cost, when aug- hasbeen done, it will be known that the first class 
mented by one-tenth or one-fifth of that cost, is the: is that which has received an addition of twenty per 
true value ef the imports in this country. : he true; centum to its foreign cost, and the second is that 
value of a thing can never be assessed and declared! which has received an addition of ten per centum 
by law. It is always a fact, depending upon the’ to its toreign cost; and those additions may then be 
utility of the thing for the time being; or, in other’ subtracted. But this resort to caiculation, must be 
words, upon the supply of the article and the wants unavailing to all who are not informed of the error in 
of mankind. Whether, therefore, the legislator de-. question, or know not the process by which it may 
elares a permanent value of imports, asin England, be corrected. ‘he liberty to correct errors is not 


or a variable value, with fixed and uniform additions, 
as here, he never determines the true value of any 
article. 
be convenient as fiscal rules; because they may 
tend to render the duties equal in effect, upon dif- 
ferent importers; or they may serve tu produce the 
amount of revenue intended to be levied. But they 
do not represent facts as they are. Nor can it be 
supposed, that the imports from the countries be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hupe, when increased by 
one-fifih, and other imports, when increased by one- 
tenth, of their foreign value, afford an average of 


their value here; or that these gross sums are a just | 
equation of the values of these imports in this coun- 


try. The fact isnot so. ‘The imports from beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope must be considered as in 
general worth here, at least, seventy per centum 
more than their foreign cost: and the imports from 
Europe, may be estimated to be, in general, at least 
thirty-five per centum more Valuable here than in 
the countries from which they come. The duties 
alone, upon a great part of these imports, are more 
than ten and twenty per centum of their foreign 
cost. Ifthe duties on these imports were added to 
the foreign cost, the sum ebtained in that manner, 
would approach far more nearly to the value of the 
imports here than the amount obtained by the fixed 
additions of ten and twenty per centum to the fo- 
reign cost. But, without regard to the duties, if 
there were any propriety in the idea of attempting 
to ascertain the true value of the imports here, by 
fixed additions to the foreign cost, which might be 
equal to the additional value which the. articles 
generally bear here, those additions should be far 
higher than ten and twenty per centum. It Is evi- 
dent, that the official statements do not furnish the 
true value of these imports. If we seek to learn 
the value of the goods in the foreign countries from 
which they are brought, the statements do not give 
that fact. If we desire to know the value of the 

oods in this country, the statements do not afford 
that fact. The value assigned to the goods by the 
statements is an artificial result, never according 
with facts, unless by accident; but representing the 
goods as worth much more than their cost abroad, 
and much less than they are generally worth here. 

But the additions of ten aud twenty per centum 
may be deducted frem the foreign cost of these im- 
ports. Undoubtedly this may be done. If it is 
proper that this should be done, then it is proper 
that these imports should be stated by the public 
officers, at their foreign cost, without additions,— 
Any person may, indeed, make the deduction from 
the amount stated; but not merely by a simple sub- 
traction. It does not appear, from the statements, 
to what sums ten per centum are added, orto what 
sums twenty per centum are added, otherwise than 
by reference tothe particular countries from which 
the imports are brouglit. These several countries 


| 





| 





| 





are specified, with the amount imported from eacb | 





sufficient. Every fact whici: is worthy of a place 
in statistical accounts, should be so stated, as to 


Such regulations of value may, perhaps, ' require no calculation to render it more true. 


What then 1s the true principle upon which im. 
ports and exports should be valued? Tbe question 
is thus stated, because it is equally applicable to 
imports and exports, and to every part of both. 

1. Commodities have different values in different 
countries; and the object of foreign commerce is 
to obtain the higher value which an article bears ix 
the country to which it is sent. Both the lower and 
the higher value are equally real; and both are facts 
which may be stated, when they are known. The 
first, or lower value, always belongs to the country 
from which the article is exported. The additionat 
value may accrue to any countiy whatever. When 
an article is sent from one country to «another, the 
price paid for it as an export, is universally paid by 
the country which buys to the country which sells. 
The same article now arrives in the country te 
which it is sent. ‘There it’ value is much greater 
than the sum paid for it as an export. The addi- 
tional value is there received, and it becomes dis- 
tinguished, in its application, into two parts; the 
expense of transportation, and the profit of the 
merchant. Other facts, which may increase or af- 
fect the enhanced value, are here laid out of view. 
Freight and mercantile profit must necessarily be 
defrayed by this additional value. The expense of 
transporting the article, and some profit to the mer- 
chant, must both be obtained inthe augmented va- 
lue of the article; for, otherwise, nothing would be 
gained, and the commerce would not take place. 
‘the expense of transportation is paid to the coun- 
try which carries the article; and the profit of the 
inerchant is paid to the country to which he be- 
longs. The expense of transportation is always 
paid to the country whose shijs and seamen are 
employed in that service; and the navigation em- 
ployed, may belong to the country which scils the 
article, to the country which buys it, or to any other 
country. The merchant who causes the article te 
be conveyed from one country to another, may be 
a citizen or subject of either of those countries, or 
of any othercountry. When he sells the article iw 
the country to which it is sent, whatever he re- 
ceives, beyond the sum paid for it and the freight, 
is paid to the country to which he belongs; and he 
may belong to any country. When the navigator 
and the merchant both belong to the country whick 
buys the article, that country pays for it nothing 
more than its first or lower price. In this case, the 
country busing the article pays, indeed, both the 
freight and the mercantile profit; but these sums 
are paid to that country itself. ‘hey are paid by 
the right hand to the left. They are paid by one 
class to another class of the pecple of the country 
buying; by the consumer to the navigator and the 
merchant; and they are all of the same country.— 


The country buying pays, as a society, only the 
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‘ower sum, for which the article was purchased | nor would it be proper, to impose on the exporter, 
‘rom the country selling. If the navigator and the | the burden of returning proofs of the sales or value 
merchant both belong to the country which sells) of his exports in a foreign country. Being unable 
the article, the eountry buying pays to the country | to ascertain, by any suitable means, the foreign va- 
selling the bigher value of the article, including lue of our exports, we are in effect, obliged to 
freight and mercantile profit. When tbe merchant adopt and state their domestic value. Andas we 
and the navigator both belong to some tlurd coun- take the value which the exports bear here,in the 
try, the country buying pays the additional value to country from which they are sent, we should aiso 
that third country. And wiiere the merchant and | state the imports, according to the value which they, 
the navigator are of different countries, the mer-' bear as exports, in the countries from which they 
cantile profit is paid to one-country aad the freight! come. If the rule for the valuation of the imports, 
to another It 1s, therefore, always certain, that should be their value here, and the rule for the va- 
the country buying pays to tue country seiling, the | juation of the exports, should be their value here, 
suin paid for the article as an export, or the lower the results of rules so different, would be very éx- 
yulue which it bears at the place and time of expor-| travagant, in their relation to each other. The 
tation. It is not certain, from any valuation of the! higher value of the imports, would stand opposed 
article, that the country buying paysto the country to the lower value of the exports; the imports 
selling more than that lower value. ‘The additional, would appear, with the additions of freights and 
value is variously paid, according to the national mercantile profits, while the exports would appear 
characters of merchants and navigators; and these without such additions; the imports would be great- 
facts cannot be shown by any valuation of the arti-| ly swelled, or the exports greatly reduced in their 
cle. The principle of valuation must be an uniform | relation to each other; and no just comparisen be- 
rule. If such a rule cannot exhibit the sums actually tween the values of the exports and the imports, 
received and paid by the nation for exports and | could be made. Such would be the consequence 
imports, it should exhibit those sums as nearly as’ of adopting the value of the imports here, as the 
may be practicabler The first, or lower value of| rule for their valuation; unless the exports were 
exports and imports, are sums certainly received also stated according to their value as imports, in 
and paid; and those sums may be exinbited by va- the foreign countrics to which they are sent. But, 
luations. If the higher values are stated, they will! as we cannot determine the foreign value of the 
comprehend not only the lower values which are | exports, we must state them at their value here. 
uniformly paid by the nation buying, and received | And this reason alone renders it necessary, to state 
by the nation selling, but also the additional values | the imports, at the lower value which they bearin 
which are variously participated, as well between’ the countries from which they come. 
the nation selling and the nation buying, as among It is accordingly conceived, that all the imports 
other nations. ihe jower vaiues and the additional and all the exports, should be valued at the prices 
yalues will then appear undistinguished, in the; paidfor them, or their real values at the times and 
gross amount of the higher values; and the valua-/} places of exportation, in the countries from which 
tions will not determine, how much has been re- | they are respectively sent. This principle is ree 
ceived and paid, either on account of the lower | commended by its intrins.c propriety, as that which 
values, or on account of the additional values. It | affords greater certainty than any other; by the 
is, therefore, proper that the valuations should ex-| necessity which allows no other rule applicable, 
press those sums which are unifornily and certainly | with like effect to both exports and imports; and 
received and paid by the nation for exports and im-} by the considera'ion, that this rule is already estab- 
ports; and that the additional values which are va- | lished ior the vaiuation of the exports. 
riously and unequaily received and paid, among| Returning to the statements of imports, it is seen; 
different nations, should not be included in the va-; that the only part of the imports which nowreceives 
luations. an official valuation, is valued upon a principle, 
2. The exports and the imports should both be | which is both erronecus in itself, and different from 
valued by the same rule. If the exports are va-| that by which the exports are valued. 
lued by one rule, and the imports by another, their} What has been the amount of the imports of the 
values can not be compared with each other; an} Uniied States, in the several years since the com- 
exaggeration of one, or a depression of the other|mencement of the present government in 1789? 
must occur, in the relation between them; and the | ‘This inquiry cannot be answered. It is not ane 
uncertainty arising from this cause, must defeat the | swered by the official statements of imports. It 
utility of statistical accounts of values. The valuej cannot be answered by any official document. In 
of an imported article inthe country from whici the absence of authentic information, every person 
it comes, and the value of the same article here,|is left to compute the amount for himself, from 
are both facts, which may be ascertained; and}such materials as he may possess, and according to 
either of these facts may be taken, as the value to| such principles of valuationas he may adopt. Es- 
be given to the article in statistical accounts. But,} timatcs of the amount, may undoubtedly be made; 
though we can ascertain the values which our im- | and, when formed with care and judgment, they 
ports bear, cither here or in the countries from} may be probable approximations to truth. Fsti- 














which they come, we cannot ascertain the values 
of our exports in the foreign countries to which 
they are sent. ‘The foreign cost of the imports, 
is a fact which precedes the importation; and, 
having the imports under the control of our own 
Jaws and officers, we may asceriain that preceding 
fact. But, the additional value of the exports in 
foreign countries, beyond their value here, is not 
within our reach. It is a fact which occurs after 
the exports are no longer subject to our control. 
We cannot institute legal proceedings in a foreign 


timates of the value of the imports of some of the 
last thirty years, have been made and laid before 
congress, by officers of the government. These 
estimates are official, as proceeding from public 
officers; and they are entitled to high respect. 
They were made by men of eminent talents and 
great knowledge, who were able to form and give 
just views concerning the subject of their estimates. 
Still, they are mere estimates; and, toa great ex- 
tent, estimates instead of ascertained facts. Other 
estimates of the imports ef certain years, have been 





C@atry, to ascertain the value ef our exports there; | 


made by other infividwals. In the commencemeit 
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of tius report, the imports of seven several years 
are siaied, according to estimates of their value. 
These valuations are introduced here, because they 
have been considered as sume of the most correct 
estimates of our imports which have been offered 
to the public. They were tormed with great labor 
and care; and they are, undoubtedly, accurate re- 
sults from the materials used, and the principles of 
¢alculation employed in the process. How far they 
afford a just statement of thejvalue of the imports 
of these years, will be seen, when the materials 
and principles of calculation, upon which they are 
founded, are understood. Ihe estimates for these 
seven years, do not include the imports free from 
duty; and thus, a part, equal to about a twentieth 
of ali the imports, is omitted. ‘Theimports subject 
to ad valorem duties, were here valued, as they 
are valued in the official statements, with ad- 
ditions of ten and twenty per centum to their fo- 
reign cost. In respect to the imports subject to 
specific duties, as their value is noi officially ascer- 
tained, it was necessary that the author of these es- 
timates, should himself, assess the values of these 
articles. A vast mass of mercisandise of various 
kinds, brought from ail quarters of the world, in 
seven different years, was to receive valuations. 
The only practicable course was taken. The au- 
thor of these estimutes, collected the current prices 
of the various articles, as those prices existed in 
some of the principal ports of the United States, 
in the different years of these importations. Tak- 
ing those prices as the values, he computed the 
total value of the imports of each article, in each 
year. In this manner, the values of the imports 


“paying specific duties, were assessed. The esti- 


mated values of the various articles, at different 


_ times and piaces, are not stated; andas the estimated 


amount only is given, no means of deciding how far 
that amount may be correct, are afforded. If any 
different estimate of the value of these imports 
should be presented, in the same way, it would be 
uncertain, whicii estimate is more correct than the 
other, Hence, the credit due to all estimates which 
have been made, of the value of this class of im- 
ports, must depend upon the confidence reposed 
in the author of the estimates; who can only pre- 
sent such information as he may possess, and such 
probabilities as his own judgment may lead him to 
adopt. These estimates comprehend only the im- 
ports subject toduly. They give the imports sub- 
ject to ad valorem duties, at their foreign cost, with 
additions of ten andtwenty per centum. They 
give the value of the imports subject to specific du- 
ties, as that value was estimated to have been inthe 


United States, after importation. That value, of 


course, included freights, mercantile profits, and 
our own duties upon these articles. When the im- 
ports, thus vaiued, are placed in opposition to the 
exports of the same seven years, the contrast is re- 
markable. ‘The imports appear to exceed the ex- 
ports by great sums, in each of the seven years, 
Upon the whole period of seven years, the imports 
appear to exceed the exports, by 99,493,295 dol- 
lars; and the average of this sum, for each year, is 
14,213,327 dollars. And yet, from the general 
staté of our foreign trade, during these seven years, 
from the first of October, 1794, to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1801, and from every source of informa- 
tion to which we can look, excepting only the pub- 
jic statements in which the facts should be found, 
¢here can hardly be any doubt, that the exports ex- 


ceeded the imports, in every one of those years. | 





: SY 
The soluiion of these differences, is found i the 
different methods of valuing the exports and the 
imports. The exports are valued at their cog, 
here, a3 exports; and, consequenily, they do not 
include the sums whicii we have received for them, 
beyond that cost: The imports are not valued 
upon the like principle. They are valued at thejp 
foreign cost, together with all the accumulations 
which are produced by the addition of one fifth 
and one tenth, to the foreign cost of a part of the 
imports, and by the addition of freights, mercantile 
profits, and our own duties, to another part of the 
imperts. According to this method of valuing the 
imports, they will always appear to be greater than 
the exports, whether they are in truth, greater oy 
less. Yet these are some of the best valuations of 
our imports, which are now extant; and this is the 
method, in which these valuations were made. 

In regard to most of the last thirty years, it does 
not appear that any estimate of the amount of the 
imports, has been made. 

The value of the imports is, therefore, unknown, 
Weare without any official account of their amount; 
and are destitute of satisfactory information upon 
that point. It is, consequently, impossible to make 
any just comparison between our exports and our 
imports. ‘The correctness of every such compari- 
son depends upon valucs; and no just comparision 
between exports and imports can be made, unless 
the values of both are ascertained as facts, and 
upon the same principle, in both cases. Hence, 
all those statements now before the public, which 
represent, that our imports have exceeded our ex. 
ports by a certain sum; or, that our exports have 
exceeded our imports by any particular amount, ir 
any of the last thirty years, are exceedingly uncer. 
tain and delusive. in respect to most of those thirty 
years, it must always remain uncertain, whether 
the exports or the imports, were greater; and, in 
respect to the whole period, the amount of any ex- 
cess which may have existed, on eitherside inany 
year, must remain unknown. For the same rea- 
sons, the balances of our trade with particular 
countries, are unknown. 

The imports of the last year, are not yet stated. 
They probably. amounted to one hundred millions 
of dollars. Of that sum, five millions. may have 
been articles free from duty; forty-five millions, 
articles subject to specific duties; and fifty millions, 
articles subj<ct to ad valorem dutics. These pro- 
portions of the three classes of imports may not 
be exact; but they must be nearly correct; and 
they are offered merely to illustrate. When the 
imports of the last year shall be stated in the pre- 
scnt forms, the result from the facts supposed, will 
be, that an amount of five millions, will not appear 
in any manner whatever; an amount of forty-five 
millions, will be stated by kinds and quantities 
without any valuation; and an amount of fifty mil- 
lions, will be stated by valuations made upon ak 
erroneous principle, without a designation of the 
kind, quantity, or value, of any particular article. 

NAVIGATION, 
The navigation employed in the foreign trade of 


. the United States, is a subject of great national 


concern. So far as that navigation is ours, it is t© 

us, a source of riches and power. Go faras it be- 

longs to other nations, its benefits are theirs. Ns 

Vigation is, indeed, both wealth and power. It 1s 

important as wealth; but as power, it is indispe”™ 

sable to nations which c‘esire to assert their rights, 
( Vo be concluded in the next number. ) 
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